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THE JOB OF CONCILIATION IN LABOR DISPUTES 


BY 
J. R. STEELMAN, DIRECTOR 


CONCILIATION SERVICE, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Ne ecretar’r 4 ave 4 ct ealator na t 
SSl er ne | putes enever Ul l 1s me 
interest 4 trl peace T ae é ec; ° 
Even before a dispute between an employer which the terms arrived at under 
! is workers breaks out in the open in the will be socially just and economically 
! f trike or lockout a conciliator of the Collective bargaining is a comparatively new 
States Department of Labor is often found method of labor relations in 
e spot actively engaged in trying to bring industries. In interpreting 
sides to an amicable agreement. If the terms ofl their collective agreements, 
rike or lockout cannot be averted, the concil- employers and workers therefore 
r will concentrate his efforts on bringing the cuidance and counsel of 
t an early peace through amutually satisfac- Conciliation Service. Many 
solution of the difiieul tics. specific provisions for the us¢ 
of the Secretary of Labor or 
These are the chief duties of the United Service in dealing with problems 
stat Conciliation Service. Created in 19138, sides find it impossible t 
work was originally carried on under the fvtentiw entatde off. 
irect supervision of the Secretary of Labor and 
ter aS a separate unit with a Director of Only men highly skilled 
onciliation in charge. Neither the Secretary and equipped with specialized 
f Labor nor the Director of the Conciliation safely entrusted by a Government 


interest 


irties toa dispute with complete impartial- 
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lependa mi 
iliator, 


technical 


the commissioners 


field, possess any 


labor disputes. 


ne fact 


ana 


tnat tney represent 


power of coercion in 


Their 


of 


as public servants 


matter oli fact, 


only where the 


tne 


respect of both 


ch upon the skill 


but 


WU 


or 


often also on 


anda 


conciliation can be 


parties. The results 


nis 


economic problems 


establishment 


and 
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public representative 


ic 


knowledge of the 
the particular The functions and activities 


ot 


on 


strengtl lies 


conciliation 
character generally attracts 


attention. It does not appear 


the public 
field of industrial relations 


they approach 


f tl a strikes averted and lockouts 
oO the on- 


t 


the extent t iation Service of the United States Department 


nis guidance 


United States 


Conciliation 


the performance of such services. 


of strikes. Yet it has a public 


that of the work of the public 
in the field of preventive medicine and public 
hygiene. The Conciliation Service 


base the records of its accomplishments 


than on strikes or lockouts settled. 








of Labor should not be confused with those of 
the National Labor Relations Board. The Wagner 
prohibits 
labor practices, and the duty of the National 
Board 


provisions of the law are carried out. It also 


Labor Relations Act certain unfair 


Labor Relations is to see that the 
has the power to determine by election or other- 
wise who shall represent employees of a plant 
or industry for purposes of collective bargain- 
ing. The field of conciliating labor disputes 
is the responsibility of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice. The 


Service and the National Labor Relations Board 


prevailing cooperation between the 
accords with the construction placed upon the 
Wagner Act by the President of the United States 
when signing that act. At that time the 


President said: 


"The National Labor Relations Board will be 
an independent quasi-judicial body. It should 
be clearly understood that it will not act as 
mediator or conciliator in labor disputes. The 
function of mediation remains, under this act, 
the duty of the Secretary of Labor and of the 
Department of Labor. It is important that the 
judicial function should not be confused. Com- 
promise, the essence of mediation, has no place 


in the interpretation and enforcement of the law." 


The work of the United States Conciliation 
Service requires that the conciliators keep in 
constant and intimate touch with employer and 
employee relationships, not only in industrial- 
ized areas throughout the country, but also in 
many agricultural areas in which both cultiva- 
harvesting are increasingly done by 
Its field 
be promptly available in case of strikes or 
threatened strikes and must also be in a posi- 
tion to report to the Department of Labor as 


tion and 


wage earners. representatives must 


accurately as possible on the state of indus- 
trial relations in their regions. 


During the past year the number of disputes 
handled by the Service was greater than in any 
other year except 1919. Yet, because of budg- 
etary limitation, the maximum number of concil- 
iators in. the field was only 51, as compared 
with 63 during the war period. The burden of 





work made it necessary to keep the field con- 
ciliators moving from one locality to another. 
This is contrary to the policy of the Service 
field 


possible, so that the 


of making assignments as permanent as 
serviceability and 
usefulness of the conciliators may be increased 
by their intimate knowledge of local conditions 
and local problems affecting labor relations. 

The United States Conciliation Service 
acts as-- 

1. Conciliator in industrial disputes. 

2. Mediator called upon by the parties 
in the controversy to help in arriving at 
terms of agreement. 

3. Referee provided for inwage agree- 
ments. 

4. Technical. consultant called upon for 
counsel in the solution of problems which 

between 


have become points of friction 


management and men. 


These are all services for which no charge is made. 
They are public services rendered at public cost 


in the public interest. 


Because of this public character of the 


Service it is important to make clear that 
it is not restricted to any group or groups of 
workers or employers. The object of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as set forth in the basic law is 
"to foster, promote, and develop the welfare 
of the wage earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment." 
The Conciliation 


effectiveness of its work in promoting the welfare 


Service recognizes that the 
of wage earners depends upon the good will and 
confident cooperation of employers and employees 
alike. 
with employers as well as 


It is therefore always ready to consult 
with workers and 
their representatives on problems of industrial 
relations, and at the request of either party 
orattheir joint request to cooperate in arriving 
at a solution of their difficulties. 
industrial peace, 
not only for the benefit of employers and en- 


Its aims 


are to promote and maintain 


ployees immediately concerned, but primarily for 
the protection of the public interests involved. 
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A Few Facts ABOUT THE HousING PROBLEM 


CATHERINE BAUER, CONSULTANT 
UNITED STATES HousING ADMINISTRATION 


So much has been written and said about 
housing in the past few years that the subject 
can no longer be approached with any air of 


fresh discovery. There are no more secrets to 


included in the Senate Committee Report on the 
Wagner-Steagall Housing Act would indicate that, 
without any allowance for replacements, there 


is need formore than 2,000,000 additional dwelling 



























uncover, startling figures to expose, or novel units immediately and another 6,000,000 units 
ESTIMATED NUMBER OF NEW NON-FARM DWELLINGS BUILT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 1924 - 1937 
PERIOD TOTAL DWELLING UNITS CONSTRUCTED BY 2-YEAR PERIODS 
1924 - 1925 
1,830,000 Dwelling Units 
1926-1927 
4659,000 Dwelling Units 
1928-1929 
4,262,000 Dwelling Units 
1930-1931 
498,000 Dwelling Units 
1932 - 1933 
128,000 Dwelling Units 
1934 - 1935 
199, 000 Dwelling Units 
1936 - 1937* 
565, OOO Dwelling Units 
* Figures for 1937 ore preliminary U. S. Buncay of Lason Statistics 











Solutions to promote. What follows are therefore 


certain basic facts on the housing situation 
in the United States on which there exists a 
fair degree of general agreement. 

Many houses must be built immediately if 
we are to avert an extremely serious shortage. 
Estimates as to the number of houses needed 
immediately and over the next 10 or 15 years 
vary, but all agree that the present situation 
is serious and is apparently not being met by 


the current rate of house building. The estimate 


between now and 1950. This would average more 
than 600,000 
years we have averaged slightly less than 160,000 


units per year. In the last 7 


new units per year, even including a sizeable 
number of replacements. 

Systematic replacement of substandard and 
obsolete dwellings must be undertaken. Our 
cities are growing older. Many of them are now 
being forced to face the fact that a large pro- 
portion of their area is definitely and irre- 
trievably "slum" and a much larger proportion is 











rapidly approaching that state. It is now 
generally agreed that a minimum stanuara of 
decency in housing must be established, and that 
millions of substandard buildings now innabited 
must be replaced. The exact number of replace- 
ments needed depends on the point at which this 
ninimum standard of decent housing is established. 
\lmost every survey or estimate indicates that 
3 out of every 10 of the dwellings in the United 


States of America are below an acceptable standard 


satisfy the demand caused by normal increases 


in population, and to allow for the gradual] 
deterioration of existing dwellings. 

Of the new homes needed, by far the greatest 
proportion must bewithin reach of families of 
average and lowincomes. These groups of workers' 
families have oeen forced to live either in 
tenements and slum districts or in neighborhoods 
whicn for one reason or another have been deserted 


by the higher income groups. The handing down of 





ESTIMATED SHORTAGE OF NON-FARM FAMILY DWELLINGS AT END OF 1937 





REGION 


NUMBER OF HOUSES REQUIRED TO BE BUILT IN NEXT 2 YEARS AT RENTALS OF — 





UNDER #20 PER MONTH 


£20 AND UNDER #30 PER MONTH | 430 AND OVER PER MONTH 





NEW ENGLAND 
7Q200 Dwelling Units 


AaAS 


168,600 Dwelling Units 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
521,500 Dwelling Units 


aaa AS 


227,900 Bwelling Units 


NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH CENTRAL 
566,300 Dwelling Units 


MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC 
i 46,000 Dwelling Units 





UNITED STATES Total 160/,200 








SOURCE: NATIONAL HousinG CommiTTEE 


AARARARADAS 


ARAAARRARAADAS 


60500 Dwelling Units No Shortage 


2 
144400 Dwelling Units No Shortage 


AAAS 


222,700 Dwelling Units No Shortage 


No Shortage No Shortage 
No Shortoge 


No Shortage 


10,800 Dwelling Units No Shortage 








Total 435,400 


Each Compcete Sympo. Represents 50,000 Dweiiwme Units 











of decency in some important respect and 
that at least 1 out of every 10 should be con- 
demned, demolished, and replaced immediately. 
[hese figures apply to rural housing as much as 
to urban slum areas. 

\ltogether it has been estimated that it 
will be necessary to build approximately 1,000,000 
dwelling units each year for the next 10 or 15 
years in order adequately to fill the need caused 
by the present shortage in housing, to replace 


dwellings now unfit for human occupation, to 


entire residential areas from one economic, racial, 
or national group to another with lower incomes 
and entirely different background, habits, and 
housing needs has proved entirely unsatisfactory. 
It usually constitutes the first step toward 
blight and decay and eventually drags the area 
down to slum condition. If slum dwellings are 
to be systematically replaced, houses must ve 
built directly for the lowest income groups. 
Ordinary private enterprise cannot do the 


whole job. In spite of the large potential 





cri 


poll 





























creases jemand for new homes, the residential building industry. Today about 30 percent of buildings 
yradual industry remains more backward and depressed workers are unemployed. In spite of tt 

than any other major industry in the country. relatively high hourly wage rates, the buildin 
reatest year ago it registered a small upward trend, field has grown so unattractive in the past 8 
lies of ut in recent months it has been rapidly declin- years that thousands of highly skilled workers 
orkers' ing. During 1937 about 289,000 dwellings have been have preferred to take their chances in factories 
her in nstructed in nonfarm areas of the United States. or in otner trades. This eans that building 
yrhoods This compares with 276,000 in the 12 months workers jiave been displacing other workers, in 
eserted previous, about 900,000 in the boom year ol Spite ol the fact that residential construction 
down of 1925, ind = the iverage 1,000,000 per year is generally recoenizeu to be tne one great field 
eee 

ESTIMATED 1938-39 MARKET FOR NON-FARM FAMILY DWELLINGS 
= 7 REGION NUMBER OF HOUSES REQUIRED TO BE BUILT IN NEXT 2 YEARS AT RENTALS OF — 
'R MONTH UNDER #20 PER MONTH #20 AND UNDER #30 PER MONTH | 30 AND OVER PER MONTH 
2 , 

NEW ENGLAND ty 4 ty 4 

age 84,400 Dwelling Units "7800 Dwelling Units 35,200 Dwelling Units 
p | 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC a ay ay oy 

age 194,20€ Dwelling Units 201,400 Dwelling Units 99,600 Dwelling Units 
ns a ; - 
vnuone |PABaaaaAAAAas AARAAA 
oge 660,800 Dwelling Units 287,800 Dwelling Units 85, /00 Dwelling Units 
n 

ovo aaa aad 
ge 292,500 Dwelling Units 47,/00 Dwelling Units 52,700 Dwelling Units 

oncom | ah aatasaaaas 
nge 702, 100 Dwelling Units : 47,400 Dwelling Units 40,200 Dwelling Units 

MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC 
age 58,600 Dwelling Units 24000 Dwelling Units 16,700 Dwelling Units 

UNITED STATES Total 1,992,600 | Toros 685,500 | Tote! 329,500 
anes Units RCE: NATIONAL HOUSING CommMiTTEE Each CowPpiete Syweo. REPRESENTS 50.000 Dweiciines Units 














racial, estimated as reyulred to meet present needs. for expansion and for counteracting tecimological 
incomes Moreover, all evidence point to the tact tnat unemployment. 

ts, and the houses constructed were only within reacn \fter food andclothing, housing is the most 
actory: f the upper third or the upper guarter fundamental requirement for numan existence. It 
toward income group. snould provide a steady pool of employment in bad 
he area The situation in the building industry is years as well as in good. Instead, it has been 
ws are critical from the general economic and social the most fluctuating of any of our major-industries. 
must ove point of view. kmployment in the buildin Moreover, when houses are scarce rents go up 
ps. industry has always been extremely unstable. faster than waves. Everyone must pay a higher 
do the Kven a year ago amidst hopeful talk of a "boom" portion of his income for rent. This lowers the 
tential there was considerable unemployment in the purchasing power of a very large part of our 








SLUMS ARE THE CURSE OF MANY CITIES 





















population and seriously undermines any possible 


basis for prosperity. 

Housing must be transformed from 
tive luxury trade to a sound long-term 
business. A large proportion of the 
in the past generation were built on 


profits-and-get-out principle. The 


a specula- 
inves tment 
homes sold 
the quick- 

purchaser 


witii high 


was left witn a home loaded down 
financial costs, because no lender could safely 
guess what value the property would 


20 years later. He was left with 


stantial shadow of that old romantic 
by the time the house was obsolete 


of the site would be more. than 


original cost. 


The problem of putting housing 
investment basis, with low interest 
long-term financing, is not easy to 
involves no one 
demands a complete reorganization of 
business of nouse building. 
changes in 


physical planning and 


methods of operation. 


First costs and annual 


Economies in 


substantially lowered. 


building should eventually be effected all along 


have 10 or 


the unsub- 


dream that 
the value 


the whole 


on a sound 


charges and 


solve. It 


simple bookkeeping trick. It 
the entire 
Itmeans fundamental 


lay-out and 


charges must be 


residential 





the line. Construction cost 
can certainly be 
through the use of modern ma- 
terials and improved building 
methods, 
through the advantages of 
large-scale Land 
costs should also be lowered, 


lowered 


and particularly 


operation. 


especially those extra costs 
which result from speculative 
sale and resale of unbuilt lots. 
Where possible, unbuilt land 
should be turned directly fron 
agricultural use to its most 
desirable type of residential 
occupation. The original cost 
of-streets and utilities can 
also be materially reduced by 
adequate neighbornood site 
planning. More important, it will be necessary 


to reduce interest rates and to extend con- 


siderably the terms of loans before the actual 


annual cost of housing is lowered to the level 
of those who are most in need of housing today. 
To meet the needs of the 


groups outright public subsidies are necessary 


lowest income 





CONDITION OF FARM HOUSES 


five out of six have 
no running water. 


Six out of seven have 
no electric lights. 





One half of our farm 
houses need major 
repairs. 


Only one out of twenty 
comes up to the 
American Standard. 


Be tik (De 








Homes for Workers, Bulletin No. 3, P.W.A. Housing Division 
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in addition to reduced capital, financial, and 
operating costs. At present, ordinary private 
enterprise is reaching only the upper third 
income group at the most. With economies 
resulting from lower financial costs and from 
large-scale planning and operations, it may 
be possible for private enterprise to provide 
housing also for the middle income group. But, 
in order to reach the lowest third income group, 
either capital grants to reduce first costs or 
preferably anmual grants to lower rentals, will 


pe absolutely necessary. Bad slum -conditions 


can be remedied only by constructing new houses 
with sufficient rental subsidies to meet 


tne needs of families now living in the slums. 


New ways of designing, building, and maintain- 
ing houses, and of laying out streets and open 
spaces to make good permanent residential neigh- 
borhoods must be developed. 


efficiently produced in adequate quantity tomeet 


Housing can be 


emergency needs only through substantial reduc- 
tions in both original and maintenance costs. 
Large-scale operations and the introduction of 
new materials and methods of construction will 
greatly reduce original costs. Pernaps more 
important we should encourage the elimination of 
speculative waste incurred in 
the sale and resale of lots. 
Wherever possible, therefore, 
municipalities should adopt 
programs of purchasing large 
tracts of surrounding, unbuilt 
land to be used particularly 
for housing projects which 
receive Government assistance. 
The housing projects in most 
turopean countries proved 
successful largely because of 
the fact that the cities had 
dought up large tracts of sur- 
rounding land well in advance 
1 use or demand for residen- 
tial purposes. 

Most important of all, 
houses must be planned and 


39490 O—-38 2 





built in such a way that they will be good 
places to live in for 40 or W% or even 60 
years. In no other way can lower interest rates 
and economical long-term investment or public 
subsidies be justified. For management economies 
and maximum investment safety, most of these new 
homes will have to be rented rather than sold to 


individual owners. 


This means muchmore than large-scale opera- 
tions and cheap land. It requires planning, laying 
out, and managing whole neighborhoods so that 
they will never "run down", become congested, 


or suffer from blight and decay. 


Planned modern neighborhoods rented to low 
and moderate income families with or without 
Government assistance are not new. Almost 
every European country has demonstrated them 
successfully by providing homes for a sizeable 
proportion of their population. In this country 
the Housing Division of the Public Works Admin- 
istration and the Suburban Resettlement Admin- 
istration have made valuable experiments in 
the field. Both the United States Housing 
Authority and the Federal Housing Administration 
are also working to establisn long-term programs 


based on this principle. 


PLANNED HOUSING WILL ERADICATE SLUMS 
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UNION WAGES AND Hours IN THE BuILDING TRADES, May 1937 


Over one-half of all the union members 
in the building trades in 70 cities surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in May 1937 
were covered by agreements providing higher 
rates of pay than a year earlier. Averaged for 
the country as a whole, the rate of pay for all 
union journeymen in the building trades advanced 
from approximately $1.294 per hour on May 15, 
1936, to $1.364 per hour on May 15, 1937. 

More than 8 out of every 10 journeyman 


glaziers and machinists covered by union agree- 


ments had higher scheduled rates of pay in 1937. 


More than 50 percent of union asbestos workers, 


boiler makers, cement finishers, portable and 


hoisting engineers, painters, plasterers, 


composition roofers, slate and tile roofers, 


Sheet-metal workers, 


rates 


for 


union 


joumeymen 


were $1.174 paid to 


granite cutters and $1.20 to composition roofers, 


trades 


Among helpers and laborers in 
the 1937 


union scale averaged 774 


the building 


cents 


per hour for building laborers, and about 99 cents 


per hour for helpers 
ers, 


carriers averaged 82 


building 
in 1937 as in the preceding year. 


percent of 


the 1937 survey 
workweek than in 1936 
portion of union 
week. Most of the 


and 


Hours of Work. 


elevator 


trades 


constructors. 


Most 


provided for 


workers 


increases in 





Sigr painters, steam 


and sprinkler fitters, 


AVERAGE UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS IN SELECTED 
BUILDING-TRADES OCCUPATIONS IN 70 CITIES, MAY 1937 








stonemasons, and 
Sstructural-iron workers A 
also had higher wage TRADE Bresageecdl ik ell 
scales in 1937 than 
in 1936. All building trades . ° $1.26 39.0 
Reductions in Journeymen.. . °° 1.364 39.0 
established rates of Bricklayers ... » ae 1.494 40.0 
pay were infrequent. Carpenters . «+ «© «+ « « « 1.29 39.5 
In no case did they Electricians, inside wiremen 1.40% 38.0 
affect more than 2 Elevator constructors .. . 1.36 40.5 
percent of the total Machinists... — 1.344 40.5 
union membership of Painters . .«-«. ee 1.31 36.0 
the craft. Plasterers. .... al - 208 37.0 
Union portable Plumbers and gas fitters . 1.404 40.0 
and hoisting engineers Roofers, composition bare 1.20 40.0 
reported the highest Sheet-metal workers — 1.30 40.0 
hourly scale of wages. Stonemasons ..+.s. « 1,45 40.0 
It averaged $1.55. Structuraleiron workers .. 1,44 39.5 
Three other crafts-- Helpers and laborers... : 82 40.0 
Sign painters, boiler Building laborers ea 77% 40.5 
makers, and plasterers— Hod carriers... ec ae -82 40.0 
also averaged more than Elevator constructors' helpers 99 40.0 
$1.50 per hour. The Steam fitters' helpers... - 944 40.0 





lowest average hourly 














to marble setters, plaster- 


Union hod 


cents per hour. 


union agreements in 
the same workweek 


Three to four 


the total union membership covered by 


had a somewhat longer scheduled 


about the same pro- 


had a shorter’ work- 
the average 
weekly working time 
occurred among. the 
groups of building- 
trades employees who 
had been working about 
week, 


3O hours” per 


Very few increases were 


reported in union 
agreements that al- 
ready stipulated a 


40-hour workweek. 
The 


covering union elevator 


agreements 


constructors, portable 
and hoisting engineers, 
granite cutters, ma- 
chinists, composition 
roofers, and_ stone 
cutters provided for 
a workweek averaging 
Slightly more than 40 
hours. Union painters 
averaged about 36 houws- 
the lowest weekly hours 
of work reported. Union 
plasterers averaged 37 
hours and electricians 


38 hours per week. 
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BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES FOR FIRST NINE MONTHS oF 1937 


The aggregate net profits of 231 


and mercantile concerns and 55 public 
in the first 9 months of 1937 are 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of 


$1, 183,700,000. They were 23 


percent 


industrial 
utilities 
estimated 
New York at 


larger 


doubl ed 
percent or 


in 


equipment, 


their 


building 


machinery and 


1936 

more 

supplies, 
tools, 


petroleum, 


in net 


metals 


class 


profits. 
profits were 


electrical 


Increases of 


and mining, office 


railr« adas, 


























than the net profits reported by the same conm- paper and paper products. Smaller profits wer 
panies in 1936 and about seven times as large reported in automobiles, clothing and textiles, 
| 
NET PROFITS and LOSSES* 
| 
| 
Total** . 286 $1 ,531,200,000 |$169,200,000 |$963,000,000 |$!,183,700,000 
| Automobiles 10 296,000,000 14,60( 0} 225,900,000 198,100,000 
] Automobile parts . 25 78,500,000 8,200, 06 45,200,000 52,300,000 
| Building supplies 8 18,700,000 5,600,006 8,700,000 15,500,000 
Chemicals and drugs 17 124,400,000 40,500,000; 117,100,000 131,400,000 
| Clothing and textiles 5 3,200,000} 1,900,00 2,200,000 600,000 
| Electrical equipment 7 90,300,000 1,700,000 43,600,000 66,700,000 
food products 30 137,200,000 81,700,000 99,200,000 92,300,000 
| Household equipment 7 14,200,000 1,600,000 6,800,000 6,500,000 
| Machinery and tools 15 25,100,000 9,200, 19,200,000 31,600,000 
| Metals and mining 19 49,100,000 800,000 45,500,000 68,600,000 
Office equipment 6 21,800,000 1,000,000 12,500,000 18,600,000 

Paper and paper products . 4 4,100,000 400, 2,400,000 4,500,000 
Petroleum 18 115,800,000 17,000,000 67,700,000 99,500,000 
Printing and publishing . | 4 21,800,000 4,900,000 6,900,000 5,600,000 
| Public utilities . 55 187,600,000 | 152,900,000 | 148,900,000 160,900,000 
| Railroads, Class I . 141 = 164,300, 00( 43,700,000 78,700,000 

Railroad equipment 6 30,600,000 11,800,000 25,400,000 
Steel 14 240,800,000 61,900,000 163,500,000 
| felephones . 81 —— sii 169,800,000 170,200,000 
| Tobacco (cigars) . 6 9,300,000 2,100,000 2,700,000 2,500,000 
Miscellaneous 30 62,700,000 1,200 ) 34,800,000 39,600,000 

ses in pe * Ne rble 
** Exclusive of Class J] raslroad lephones, for which groups data r year e 
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as in 1932. 


1929. 


than in the same period of 


The 14 steel companies 
sample reported net 
1937 about two and one-half 
is in the preceding year. The 


equipment concerns covered 


However, they were 23 percent 


included 
profits for the 9 months of 
times 

six 


also 


smaller 


railroad- 


food 


products, 


and publishing, 


in the 


large 


than 


tools, 
and 6 percent 


and cigar 


household 


Net profits in the first 


metals and mining, 22 


10 percent 


in paper and 


equipment, 


months of 


percent in 


paper 


manufacturing. 


exceeded those reported in 1929 by 40 percent 


in chemicals and drugs. 


registered 


equipment, 








printing 


1937 


machinery and 


products, 














ACTIVITIES OF WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
C. L. JARRETT, COMMISSIONER 
WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


West Department of Labor is 


1889, 


The Virginia 


nearly 50 years old. Created in its chief 


duties are to enforce laws relating to the safety 
the 


industrial and 


labor. It 


welfare of employees 
child 


dealing with steam boilers and weights 


and 
protection of enforces State 


regulations 


and measures. In addition, the Department is 
charged with the responsibility of collecting 
small wage claims, the enforcement of semi- 
monthly pay days, the conciliation of labor 
disputes, and the maintenance and enforcement 


of the 8-hour day and prevailing-wage-rate laws 


on public works. 


Recent sessions of the State legislature 
have made some progress in clarifying and 
raising the standards of laws relating to 


labor. In the 1937 session, the laws pertain- 
ing to safety and welfare of workers were 
considerably revised and strengthened. The 


Commissioner of Labor was authorized to 


prescribe reasonable safety devices or other 


safeguards for the prevention of accidents in 


places of employment. A more adequate boiler- 


also enacted at this session. 


further to 


inspection law was 


However, bills designed raise the 


standards of the child-labor law, to regulate 


the hours of work for women in industry, and to 


eliminate the evils of industrial homework failed 


1937. 


of passage in 


As now constituted, the Department of Labor 


consists of four main divisions--factory inspec- 


tion, woman and child labor, boiler inspection, 


and weights and measures. In some States, work- 


men's compensation, mining inspection, and un- 


employment compensation are included in the work 


»f the labor. In West Virginia 


department of 
the State Workmen's Compensation Department, the 


Department of Mines, and the Unemployment Com- 


pensation Department are separate agencies not 


directly connected with the Department of Labor. 


The State Employment Service, formerly within 


10 


the Department of Labor, was transferred to the 


Unemployment Compensation Department upon its 


creation in December 1936. 


Inspection. The Commissioner of Labor or 


authorized representative must visit and 


the 


his 


inspect principal factories and workshops 


of the State at least once a year. Employers 


are required to furnish the Department of Labor 


with all information which representatives of 
the Department are authorized to gather. Every 
employer must keep accurate record of the name, 


address, and occupation of each person employed 


by him. He must also keep a record of the daily 


and weekly hours worked by each person and of 


the wages disbursed each pay period. 


Employers are also required to furnish 
reasonably safe employment to workers. They 
must furnish and use such safety devices, safe- 


guards, and processes or methods as are reason- 
ably adequate to protect the life, health, safety, 


and welfare of their employees. 


When an accident occurs in any place of en- 
institution which results in 


the 


ployment or public 


injury to any employee, employer or owner 


must provide the Commissioner of Labor with the 


necessary information as to the cause and extent 


of the injury. 


During the year July 1, 1935, to June 3, 
1996, State labor inspectors visited nearly 
9,200 establishments, employing approximately) 


180,000 workers. Over 1,300 orders were issued 


for the correction of hazardous conditions and 
the promotion of greater safety. About one- 
fourth of these orders dealt with the proper 
guarding of belts, wheels, and machinery. 

The law relating to inspection of steam 
boilers was considerably strengthened in 1937. 
Permits to operate steam boilers must now be 


obtained from the Commissioner of Labor. He 


also has the power to revoke permits. In 


addition, the Department of Labor is authorized 
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to prescribe rules and regulations for the con- 
struction and maintenance of boilers. 

Woman and Child Labor. 
fare of women and children is one of the most 
important duties of the Department. Under the 
present law no child under 14 years of age is 
permitted to work in, about, 
with any gainful occupation except agriculture or 


The safety and wel- 


or in connection 
domestic service. Boys 12 years of age or over 
may be employed in mercantile establishments and 
business offices outside of school hours if they 
obtain special work permits from school authorities. 
the age of 16 
permitted to work in any dangerous occupation 


quarry, 
circumstances 


No minor under years is 


or in any mine, tunnel, or excavation. 


Under no can minors under 16 


years of age be employed or permitted to work 
in any gainful occupation except agriculture and 
domestic service for more than 8 hours a day, 


6 days a week, or 48 hours a week. They are 


work before 6 o'clock in 


~ 


the morning or after 7 


not permitted to 
o'clock in the evening. 


Wages. West Virginia requires all concerns 
or persons doing business within the State to 
pay their employees at least once in every 2 


weeks. Employers are prohibited from compelling 


workers to accept scrip or credit payments or 


from selling employees goods or services from a 


company store at prices higher than reasonable 
market value. 
If the wages paid employees depend upon 


the weight or measure of the commodity produced 


by them, the workers may at their own expense 
checkweighmen or measurers 
full credit for 


what they produce. Such checkweighmen or measurers 


obtain the services of 


to see that workers are given 

are in all cases elected by the majority of the 

workmen employed in the particular plant or mine. 
Under the 


1937, not 


terms of a wage-assignment law 


enacted in more than one-fourth of 


the wages of a worker may be assigned to meet 


obligations. Such assign- 
valid 
must bear the written acceptance of the employer. 

Weights and Measures. 


indirectly 


his debts or other 


ments of wages are for 1 year only and 


Almost every person 


is directly or affected by proper 


This is 
incomes 


regulation of weights and measures. 
particularly true for families of small 
who are forced to make frequent purchases in 
relatively small quantities. These families are 
least able to withstand the loss resulting from 
short weight of a few ounces or short measurement 
The Division of Weights 
to protect both the 
false and 
obsolete weighing and measuring devices. 


of a few cubic inches. 
and Measurements serves 
buying and selling public against 
Mine Guards. The practice of 
sheriffs to act as private guards for 


appointing 
deputy 
coal companies and other large industrial corpo- 
rations and placing them upon the pay rolls of 
such concerns--more commonly known as the mine- 
guard system and railroad police—was recently 
abolished. 
vigorously opposed for years by organized labor 


This system of policing had been 


and citizens in general. The 1935 session of 
the legislature amended the law under which the 
The 
amended law has established 


mine—guard had been 


enforcement of the 


system operating. 
a more tranquil condition in the industrial life 
of the State and has materially aided workers in 
their organizational activities. 


made 
years in securing additional 


Summary. While has been 
the last 4 
labor legislation and in the work of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, much still remains to be accomplished. 
is needed 


and safety 


progress 
during 


Legislation to revise our industrial 
health 


labor provisions, and to provide adequate regula- 


laws, to clarify our child- 
tion of maximum hours of labor and minimum wages 
for women and minors employed in industry. Leg- 
islation is also necessary to control industrial 
homework and to insure prompt payment of the 
wages due employees. 

In the 


Department of 


performance of its duties, the 


Labor has received the hearty 
cooperation of unions and workers throughout the 
State. It has been able to render service and 


assistance in the settlement of a number of 


industrial controversies. Throughout, the policy 
of the Department has been to secure, if possible, 
willing 


compulsory enforcement. 


compliance with statutes, rather than 














ENTRANCE RATES FOR COMMON LABOR IN JULY 1937 


Averaged for the country as a whole, the 
entrance rate of pay for common labor on July 
1, 1937, was slightly more than 51 cents per 


hour, according to a Bureau of Labor Statistics 


survey of 20 industries employing large numbers 


of white and colored unskilled workers. In the 
North, unskilled laborers averaged 55+ cents 
per hour, as compared with 39 cents per hour 


paid on the average to those employed in 


the South. 


The entrance rate of pay is the lowest rate 


paid to common laborers when newly hired. About 


35 out of every 1,000 common laborers in the 
North started work at an hourly rate of less 
than 40 cents. In the South 484 out of every 
1,000 unskilled workers received an entrance 


wage of less than 40 cents per hour. 


In the North, out of every 1,000 unskilled 
laborers employed on July 1, 1937-- 
Per hour 
20 received less than 374 cents 
89 " 374 and under 424 cents 
299 _ 42+ and under 52+ cents 
286 e 5224 and under 624 cents 
260 ® 624 and under 724 cents 
46 0 72+ cents and over 
Out of every 1,000 common laborers employed 
in the South on July 1, 1937-- 
Per hour 
436 received less than 374 cents 


208 - 374 and under 42 cents 

194 = 424 and under 52% cents 
93 - 524 and under 624 cents 
63 " 624 and under 72 cents 
6 ” 72% cents and over 


Among the States in the North hourly entrance 


rates for common laborers varied from 62 cents 


in Washington and 594 cents inOregon and Illinois 
to 41 


classified as 


cents in New Hampshire. In other States 


employing large 
the 


California, 


northern and 


numbers of common laborers, hourly rate 


averaged 56 cents in Missouri, 


Pennsylvania, and New Jersey; 554 cents in Ohio; 
52 cents in New York and Connecticut; and 51s 


cents in Massachusetts. In New Mexico, where 
relatively few common laborers are employed, the 
hourly entrance rate averaged 284 cents. 


included in the southern 


Vest 


Among the States 


the border-line State of Virginia 


the 


region 


reported highest average entrance rate for 


unskilled workers. It was 53 cents per hour. 


Hourly entrance rates averaged 50 cents in the 


Columbia, 48 cents in Maryland, 


and 39s 


District of 


434 cents in Texas, cents in Alabama. 


Entrance rates averaging less than 30 cents an 
hour were reported in North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, andArkansas. The lowest average 


rate (234 cents) was reported in South Carolina. 


Fntrance rates for laborers were highest 


in cities with a population of 500,000 and over. 
cities of 


for all 


In the North entrance rates of pay in 


this size averaged 60 cents per hour 


Bal timore-- 


common laborers, white and colored. 
the only city in the South with a population of 
500,000 and over--had an average entrance rate 


of 45 cents per hour. Cities with population 


100,000 to 500,000 reported average 
the 


ranging from 


entrance rates somewhat lower than in larger 


cities but higher than the rates in cities witl 


populations under 100,000. 


the 1937 survey 


The 20 


16 manufacturing 


industries covered by 


included industries, 3 publi 


utilities, and building construction. The 


highest average hourly entrance rate was found 


in petroleum refining. Averaged for the country 


as a whole, it amounted to 61 cents per hour. 
tates averaging from 55 to 60 cents per hour 
were reported in iron and steel, slaughtering 


and meat packing, automobile parts, building 


construction, and paints and varnishes. The 


lowest average hourly entrance rates were found in 
(364 cents). 


sawmills (434 cents) and fertilizers 


industries in the North -—- cement and 
the 


laborer 


In two 


petroleum refining -—- plants covered did 


not have a_ single earning less than 
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490 cents per hour. Of the other industries in 


the North those with the largest proportion of 


unskilled workers earning less than 40 cents per 


hour were fertilizers (7.2 percent), street 
railways and motor buses (13.6 percent) and 


lumber (15 percent). 
In the South nearly every industry surveyed 


reported large numbers of workers’ receiving 


hourly entrance rates of less than 40 cents. In 





ENTRANCE RATES OF COMMON LABORERS, JULY 1937 











AVERAGE HOURLY RATE 
INDUSTRY 
NORTH SOUTH 
nm cents 
Manufacturing: 
Petroleum refining ..... 64.0 6.5 
Iron and steel a a oe ee ca 59.5 53.5 
Chemicals .. «+ «see -e 59.0 44.0 
Slaughtering and meat packing 58.0 47.5 
Paints and varnishes .... 56.0 41.0 
Automobile parts .....- 55.5 No data 
Cement seeacu ee @ © @ *» © 55.5 41.5 
Lumber (sawmills) ..... . 54.5 24.5 
Fertilizers . .«. « « «© «© «© « « 54.0 28.0 
Paper and pulp ..- « « « « 51.0 39.5 
ees 6 2 ee ee) Se we 51.0 48.5 
Foundries and machine shops 50.5 38.0 
Soa a ee oe et ee oe oe a 50.5 38.5 
Soap .« + «© «© © © «© © © © © « 49.0 Wo data 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. 48.5 32.0 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. 48.0 Wo data 
Public utilities: 
Street railway and motorbus . 50.0 32.5 
Electric light and power .. 49.5 38.0 
Manufactured and natural gas. 49.5 40.5 
Building construction ..... 63.5 38.0 











five industries a substantial majority or nearly 
all common laborers averaged less than 40 cents 
brick, 


common 


per hour. In 
all 
pay of 


tile, and terra cotta 74 
laborers 
than 40 


workers 


percent of began work at 


rates of less cents per hour. 


The proportion of receiving less than 


this amount at the time of entering upon the job 


13 


rose to 83 percent in street railways and motor 
buses, 89 percent in fertilizers, and 97 percent 


in sawmills. 


Negro Laborers. In the South entrance rates 


for colored laborers on July 1, 1937, averaged 
344 cents per hour. This was 9 cents per hour 
less than the rate averaged by unskilled white 


laborers in the South. In the North entrance 


rates for white and colored laborers tended to 


be about the same. 


Negro common laborers were by no means 


confined to the southern region. About one-third 
of the approximately 41,000 unskilled colored 


workers covered by the survey had jobs in estab- 


lishments located intheNorth. They constituted 
8 percent or about 1 out of every 12 workers 
covered in the North. Large numbers of Negro 
laborers were reported in such important indus- 


trial States as Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, Michigan, New Jersey, and 


New York. 


COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS YEARS 


For the 2 industries combined the average 


hourly entrance rate for all unskilled laborers 
on July 1, 1937, was about 8 cents’ higher or 
18.5 percent above the July 1, 1936, level. 


the average 
The 


and steel 


Fach industry reported an advance in 
hourly entrance rate over the year interval. 


largest gains were recorded in iron 


(30 percent), paints and varnishes (27 percent), 


Slaughtering and meat packing (24 percent), and 


fertilizers (23 percent). The largest increases, 
workers affected 


North. 


both with regard to the number of 


and the amount of the increase, were in the 


Comparable data for the period 1926-37 


exist for nine manufacturing industries, three 


public utilities, and building construction. 
Average hourly entrance rates for common laborers 
in these 13 industries combined advanced slightly, 
from 424 cents in 
in 1929 and 1990. 
1933, 


advanced 


1926 to approximately 43 cents 
They declined to 334 cents in 


rose to 42 cents the following year, and 


sharply from 434 cents in 1936 to 


514 cents in 1997. 














EMPLOYMENT AND Pay RoLLs IN NOVEMBER 1937 
= 
Nearly 570,000 fewer workers were employed fewer wage earners were employed in industries i 
in November than in October in the combined producing nondurable goods. 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries Fifteen of the 16 nonmanufacturing indus- 
surveyed each month by the Bureau of Labor tries reported decreases in employment and 13 
Statistics. Weekly wage disbursements in these reported decreases in weekly pay rolls in 
combined industries were $25,900,000 smaller in November. Employment declined about 10 percent az 
November than in the preceding month. in metal mining, 7.3 percent in private building - 
construction, 6.7 percent in dyeing and cleaning, 
More than 480,000 factory wage earners lost and 6 percent in quarrying and nonmetallic mining. 7 
their jobs in November. Both the durable- and Aggregate employment in the combined 89 ' 
nondurable-goods groups of industries reported manufacturing and 16 nonmanufacturing industries 
sharp declines in the number of workers employed was Slightly smaller in November 1937 than in 
over the month interval. Approximately 226,600 November 1936. Weekly pay rolls, on the other , 
fewer workers had jobs in industries manufactur- hand, were $11,000,000 larger in November 1937 
ing durable-goods products and about 264,000 than in the corresponding month of 1936. ” 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 






































The declines in factory employment in transportation equipment to 65,300 in iron and 
November were widespread. Fighty-one of the 89 steel and 66,400 in machinery manufacturing. 
manufacturing industries surveyed reported losses However, compared with November 1936, 
in employment and a similar number reported approximately 56,300 more workers had jobs in ( 
reductions in weekly pay rolls. The most pronounced the durable-goods industries in November 1937. | 
losses in employment were of a seasonal nature, Gains in employment over the year interval yt 
but in many instances, the usual seasonal reduc- of 88,600 in machinery manufacturing, 35,000 in 
tions in operations were made worse by a general transportation equipment, and 3,100 in stone, = 
slackening of business clay, and glass were 

grou 
activity. In almost | IwpuSTRIES REPORTING DECLINES OF 10 PERCENT OR MORE | ™0Fe than sufficient Fo 
all cases the pay-rol! IN EMPLOYMENT AND WEEKLY PAY ROLLS, NOVEMBER 1937 to offset reductions f 
declines in manufac- __} of 41,800 in lumber, cg 
turing industries were peceeaee 1 ae: 16,000 in railroad 33,1 
more pronounced than — oun YMENT |WEEKLY PAY ROLL repair shops, 9,500 sli 
employment decreases. in iron and steel, aan 
DURABLE-GOODS GROUPS ercent | Workers ercent Amount and 3,100 in nonferrous ac 
Canning and preserving] 36.9 157,400] 42.3 [$989,000 metals. - 

Employment. All Radios and phonographs| 22.8 [13,400] 25.9 300,000 Weekly Pay Rolls. od , 6 
durable-goods groups Stoves . «+ « « « «| 15.9] 8,100] 30.9 369,000 The total weekly wage mn 
of industries reported Millinery . - <« « + «| 25.3] 2,900) 23.6 65,000 income of workers en- = 
fewer workers on their Woolen and worsted .] 12.7 |15,500] 20.6 130,000 ployed in durable-goods et tne 
pay rolls in November. Men's clothing 12.2 [23,000] 23.6 783,000 industries was nearly _— 
The declines in employ- Boots and shoes . . .| 10.4 [20,000] 20.0 523,000 $13,700,000 smaller #110, 
ment ranged from 8,200 Women's clothing 10.2 |19,700 | 23.2 | 838,000 in November than in _— 
in railroad repair Sawmills .... + «| 10.0 [25,400] 18.4 812,000 the preceding month. wae 
shops and 8,400 in All durable-goods _— 

orre 
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NOVEMBER 4937, BER 1937, and NOVEMBER 1936 
NUMBER F WORK Ss F YE AMOUN F WEEKLY o 
INDUSTRY NOVEMBER CTOBER VEME EMBER BER 
1934* Ur ) 2 rhe my 
All industries . 7,933,700/8,414,300 |8,116,800 |$181 ,587,000/$203,567,000 |$184,386,000 
Durable-goods groups: 3,999, 60014, 226, 201 » 943, 300 01,967,000 15,664, 107, g, 
Iron and steel 843,600 908,900 853,100 21,107,000 26,335,000 23,622,000 
Machinery 1.075,000/1,141.400 986,400 28,810,000 31,980,000; 25,164,000 
Transportation equipment 683,000 691,400 648,000 20,450,000 22,361,000 19,521,000 
Railroad repair shops 276,200 284,400 292,200 8,531,000 8,802,000 8,843,000 || 
Nonferrous metals 307,800 318,500 310,900 7,366,000 8,055,000 7,476,000 
Lumber . 575,100 631,500 616,900 10,048,000 11,952,000 11,128,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 238,900 250,100 235,800 5,655,000 6,179,000 5,424,000 
Nondurable-coods groups: 3,934.2 4,188,1 ° ° 79,6 , 87,903, 82, g, 
Yextiles . 1,497,400/1,609,800/!,707,600 22,585,000 26,671,000 27,621,000 
ther 261,100 289,500 287,900 3,807,000 4,632,000 4,702,000 
759,600 830,400 758,500 17,557,000 18,963,000 16,429,000 
obact 87,200 86,600 91,200 1,273,000 1,288,000 1,219,000 
er and printing 565,100 573,100 557,700 15,103,000 15,623,000 1% ,657,000 
Chemicals 405,500 419,200 396,800 10,940,000 11,399,000 9,502,000 
tubber 123,700 131,200 134,300 2,889,000 3,270,000 3,510,000 
Mnelassifieu . 234,500 248,300 239,500 5,466,000 6,057,000 5,568,000 
= seaaaiinn 
groups of industries recorded weekly pay-roll NONDURABLE-GOODS GROUPS 
leclines. The largest weekly pay-roll losses 
amounted to $5,228,000 in iron and steel, Employment. [xcept for i increas¢ 
$3,170,000 in machinery manufacturing, and in employment in tobacco manufacturing il] 
slightly more than $1,900,000 in the transporta- nondurable-goods groups of industries had fewer 
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line in employment over the year interval [The November 1937 total weekly pay roll 
19,400. nondurable-good roups of industries 
Week| R NOC} I n November 1936 
l - n t <1 pa rol] ly I ‘ 
2 \ é i 4 36.000 il 5.000 in | 
! rout . 4) Y $102,000 Lr = 
i i ivanced $1,438,0 , 
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{ Factory employment in November veraged Weekly earnings: 
iropped about 3h hours per week--about 2 |! iT per week $31.25 ir iu tome ¢ 
. { ’ les than in tne preceding ontl I a ours °7.10 y ) ; , j , 
he in- per week less than in November 1936. Wage earners 25. ir last furnace nd ry 
138 , OOK employed in manufacturing Lndustrie earnea on ID.) 1 bric nul turing 
tults, the average 664 cents per hour--approximately 19.00 is W 
rint the me aS in October and Y cents per hour more 
in November a year ago. The average weekly \vel ¢ eek] iT { wor ve 
wave income of factory workers umounted t hourly and week] earnings in the f é é 
$923.95 in November. This was about $1.50 nondurable-goods industrie in é é l 
—_— a — - -_——s 
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vel e weekly ul f worl vel ‘ a 
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’ Neekly hours: 
1.1 iourly earnir it t 
0.1 38.5 in foundries and machine shops 97.5 in tires a eee 
ap 37.5 in sawmills 97.0 in petrol — 
nn) 
a 6.0 in brick manufacturin 68.5 ir laus or , ’ 
é ) 34.5 ) autor . 
5.2 to-) OT iutomobile 63.0 in paper I pul 
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1. 
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") 
91.5 in automobiles $34.50 et retir 
83.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mill 28.30 | erir ! 
Wes 71.0 in ftoundries and machine shops 26.00 ires a imner 
wm). en f - 
0.5 in brick manufacturing a8. an iper and | I 
9.0 in sawmills 13.25 ot ton-voods 





























All of the 10 selected durable- and non- Average hourly earnings on the other hand 
durable- goods industries reported a _ shorter were at least 10 percent higher in all 10 
average workweek in November 1937 than in the selected industries in November 1937 than in 
corresponding month of 1936. The outstanding November of the preceding year. The’ largest 
reductions over the year interval were 29 percent increases amounted to 23 percent in blast furnaces 
in blast furnaces and rolling mills, 24 percent and rolling mills, and18 percent in automobiles, 
in rubber tires and inner tubes, and about 18.5 brick manufacturing, petroleum refining, and 
percent in automobiles. slaughtering and meat packing. 

© 
EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

NOCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE 

NOVEMBER CTOBER 19397 | NOVEMBER 193% NOVEMBER OCTOBER 1977 |NOVEMBER 10% 

57 * NOVEMBER 10377] NOVEMBER 1037 1937* NOVEMBER 1937 NOVEMBER 1977 

RETAIL TRADE ercent Percent HOTELS Percent Percent 
Employment...s+e+- 3,588, 300 - 0.6 * S79 Employment....... 258, 700 - 0.3 + 5.1 
Weekly pay roll... S69, 134, 00 - 0.8 , 7.4 Weekly pay roll.. $3,851,000 + 0.2 +11.9 
Weekly) BPBeccoss 43.0 - 0.6 - 2.7 Weekly hours..... 47.0 - 0.7 - 2.0 
rly earnings $0. 5e€ 0.2 + 8.9 Hourly earnings.. $0.32 + 1.3 + 7.3 
Week arnings $22.15 0.2 + 5.8 Weekly earnings.. $15.25 + 0.58 + 6.4 

WHOLESALE TRADE POWER and LIGHT 
] CNCecccsces 1,500, 700 - 0.5 4.2 Employment......-. 311,400 - 1.3 + 4.0 
Weekly ay roll... $45,326,000 - 1.3 + 7.2 Weekly pay roll.. $9,867,000 - 1.4 413.1 
Week PBecccce 12.5 - 0.7 - 1.€ Weekly hours..... 40.5 - 0.6 * 2 
r nings $0.71 » 0.1 8 Hourly earnings.. $0.86 + 0.5 ° Ged 
Kl) ning $30.25 0.8 2.8 Weekly earnings.. $34.45 - 0.1 + 8.7 
METAL MINING ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
VOC Leceeeees 52,900 - 9.0 +19.9 Fmployment.....+.+. 195,400 - 6.3 + 0.2 
Weeki ) roll $2,348, 006 12.4 31.12 Weekly pay roll $6,149,000 + 0.8 + 3.2 
v PSeceees 43.6 2.2 - 1.9 Weekly hours..... 46.0 + O.2 - I1.f 
rnings £0.70 1.5 11.3 Hourly earnings.. $0.69 + 1.1 ’ 3.4 
r $30.08 3.7 9.3 Weekly earnings.. $32.20 > 8.40 + 3.0 
BITUMINOUS COAI LAUNDRIES 

Coccccevce 176,600 1.0 0.3 Employment......-. 205, 200 - 2.2 + 1.2 
Weekl} pay roll... $8, 600, 00 9.5 a Weekly pay roll.. $3,486,000 - 2.8 * 6.3 
Week PBcccces 0 1.3 17.0 weekly hours..... 41.5 - 1.3 - 1.9 
rning $0.85 1.1 12.3 Hourly earnings.. $0.41 t+ 0.4 ’ 7.3 
week rnir $24.00 -~ &.F 3.2 Weekly earnings.. $16.90 - 0.7 > 38 

TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH DYEING & CLEANING 
i Otc ssccess 424 ,000 1.0 a 3 Fmployment....... 47,300 - 6.3 - I1.f 
Weekly pay rol $13,1 oor 3.4 a) Weekly pay roll.. $918,000 -11.9 +t 4.5 
neek PBeccces f 4.1 j.1 Weekly hours..... 41.0 4.7 - 2.¢ 

r ear np $0.8 1.8 * 7.4 Hourly earnings.. $0.49 ies + 8.0 

Weekly earnings as || f 2.4 Bed Weekly earnings.. $14.55 6.0 + 6.2 
* Preliminary 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN NOVEMBER 1937 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. November was the first month 


in the past 3 years during which the farmers' 


cash income from the sale of farm products was 
smaller than in the corresponding month of the 
preceding year. Total cash income of farmers 


in November was estimated by the Department of 


Agriculture at $713,000,000. This is a reduction 


of $194,000,000, or more than 21 percent, from 
the preceding month and of $36,000,000, or 5 
percent, from the cash income in November 1936. 


The decrease was due largely to the sharp decline 


in prices of farm commodities. 





INDUSTRY 


[fhe decline in the volume of industrial 


production in November was even sharper than in 


the preceding month. Manufacturing declined 14 


percent and the production of minerals slightly 


nore than 4 percent. The Federal Reserve Board's 


adjusted index of industrial production, which 


© 


AND TRADE 
Among the durable goods there was further 
sharp decline in the output of steel mills. 


Output of lumber and plate glass also declined 


substantially. Production of nondurable 


goods, 


which had decreased in the earlier months, regis- 


tered a further decline. There were marked 











covers both manufacturing and mineral production, decreases in the output of bituminous coal and 
jeclined from 103 in October to 90 in November-- in iron ore shipments. Distribution f commod- 
adropof slightly less than 13 percent. Compared ities to consumers declined slightly. Sales of 
with November 1936 the decline was more than department stores and mail-order houses decreased, 
26 percent. but variety-store sales showed little change. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
- i » “ti ab Th / y y . , 
Industrial Production PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
AB/JUSTED FOR SEASONAL JARLIATION 
ADJUSTED INDEX dar Numbers 1923-25 = 100 ser Yay mders 
Se = paenaqpemeapennumgienaa — , a 
1923-25 = 100 [ 
1937 ao} 
November... 90* | 
October.... 103 | Nm | A 
“or VW 
September... 111 
August..... 117 
July.cccces 114 0 w# 
JUNE. ceeeee 114 
May.ccccces 118 0 iv) 
April..ecces 118 
March...eee 118 
February... 116 # “0 
January.... 114 
: ” “ 
1936 
December... 121 1 [ 
November... 114 " M9 MO SY Me MES Bid BES Me Se? SEB SE M80 SS M2 M33 Mh M35 83 BY 938 
“ten Vesa Beare 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Automobiles. The 360,000 passenger! ut Electric Power. November production 
und truck assembled in November 1937 represented estimated at 9,560 million kilowatt hour r 
in increase of about 30,000 units over t pre- 585 million kilowatt hours less than in Uctober 
edin nth, but a decline if nearly 35,000 wind «63220 million kilowatt hours less than i . 
inits when mpared with November 1936. November 1936. 


Bituminous Coal. e output of 36,300,000 Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class | ‘ 





tor i bituminou al in November wa ] railroads loaded on the average 657,000 car . 
lion tor maller than in Uctober and more than freight per week in November. This constitute 
o* million ton maller than in November 1936. 2 drop of 146,600 ars per week from Uctober | 
Building Construction. value of build- und 96,800 cars per week from November 1936. 
in on ructior for which permit we! Steel. The 2,144,000 tons of steel ingots 
i ued in 1,502 identical cities is estimated at produced in November represented a declins 
$105,800, 000 for No ve ber, mpared vit yre than me-t ird 1,239,000 tons) fron 
$124, 300,000 in Uctober, and rly $114,000,000 ictober and more than one-half (2,169,000 tor 1 
| 
in November 1936. from the output in November 1936. ! 
a 2 xe a —— 
L 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN NOVEMBER 1937 
Employment in the Federal Service. Approx- The Works Progran. Projects financed 
imately 1.038.000 persons id jot in the the Works Progress Administration other 
Government Service in November. Of these emergency conservation work and that part No 
707,000 were employed in the executive branch, P.W.A. work financed by The Works Progra 
323,000 in the militar rvice, 5,30 in the provided jobs to 2,134,000 workers in November. 
legislative, and 2,000 in the judicial ervice. Their aggregate pay roll for the _ montl wa 
P.W.A. Construction Projects. Kmployment estimated at $97,500,000. 
at the site of construction on projects directed Civilian Conservation Corps. The numb 
by the Public Works Administration declined from of enrolled workers, camp supervisors, 
nearly 150,000 in Uctober t 121,000 in November. instructors in the Civilian Conservation Cory 
he total wages paid out to workers employed on jeclined from approximately 363,000 in Octobe! 
these project declined from $12,900,000 in 351,000 in November. fotal wage payments, 
Yetober to about $11,000,000 in November. ther hand, increased from $15,600,000 in Uctobe 
Other Federal Government Construction Proj- to $16,300,000 in November. 


ects. Project financed by regular appropria- General Relief. Preliminary report 


tions and the Reconstruction inance Corporation the Social Security Board from 107 urban area 
provided employment to 215,400 persons in November how that 723,900 families and single per 
compared with 222,600 in the preceding month. were paid about $22,200,000 in emergency relilé 
Wage payment in November were estimated at from public funds in November. In the precedi 
$20, 900 ,000 1 compared with $21,500,000 in nonth 694,000 families and single persons receive 
Uctober. about $20,400,000. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN NOVEMBER 1937 
























































Wholesale Prices. The Bureau of Labor Sta- index was 83.3 inNovember, 85.4 ir re 
i index of wholesale c lit price mth, and §=682.4 in Nov r 1936 
i red further decline in November, aver- words, ti. ime di tie whi é ) 
] itly more than 2 percent. The ve I it wholesale for $100 in 192f $5 
index was ut 1 percent i ‘r than in November, $85.40 ir ictober, $82.40 
r 1936. Basedon 1926 as 100, the : November 1936. 
ra — een —>) 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES | 
9 =e 
1 
pa 7 | 
i} i 
| Ee | | mae 
Al iti | : | 2 | 
] Ala iti } 4 | 82.4 4 
| Farm 3 ; gz 75.7 | 85.1 ; 
| Raw rial ; 4 2 | 83.1 - 1 
} Si in tured } 4 ~ | 78.6 ! 
| tinisl pre I 7 | Re. dues 
jl j FI J 
Retail Food Prices. or the yun in November, compared with 78.2 ir I 
rr il food price in Nov ! ve 76.0 in November § 1936 [1 yords, 
1 percent lowe! n ir > é every dollar's worth of foodstuf pul 
Slightly more than 1 percent igher than it retail in 1926, consumers paid t r 
vember 1936. The Bureau of Labor Statistic 77.1 cents in November, 78.2 cen i ) 
x of 84 food products in 51 cities was 77.1 und 76.0 cents in November 1936 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE ] 
. R z T NOVEMBER 
- . ercent rcen 
Bread, pound §.9 8.2 0.7 6.5 
utter, 7 nd 13.2 9. f + ;.6 9.8 
Milk, rt l 0 12.4 + 0.6 t+ 4.2 
ozer 43.8 16.9 - a - 5.8 
Potatoes, pour 1.9 2.9 - 1.0 -33.1 
Lard, poun 16.1 16.4 - 0.3 - 1.5 
Pork chops, pound. 14.1 31.7 + 2.4 6.7 
Round steak, pound 18.4 54.8 + 3.6 + 9.4 
Sugar, pound 5. ¢ 5.5 r 0.1 -.8 
Coffee, poun 25.8 24.3 + 1.8 5.2 
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